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words, to use Ekrem Bey's simile, as though they were made
of elastic, drawing them out to any length the metre might
require, by that system of prolonging vowels naturally short
which is known as imala, and the constant employment of
which renders so much of their writing disagreeably forced,
at least to modern ears. Although, as I have already said,
a somewhat different pronunciation may have caused this
fault to be less obvious and less painful in the early days
of the Empire, it is clear from the care with which Baqf
seeks to avoid, or at any rate to curtail) indulgence in this
licence, that the unpleasant effect which it produces had
begun to make itself felt at the time he wrote. Judged from
a modern standpoint, Baqi's works are indeed by no means
free from imalas; but it may well be that certain sounds
are now short which in his day were long. This much how-
ever is certain, that so marked a change in this particular
comes over the writings of the poets after Baqi's influence
is once thoroughly established, that Ziya Pasha is amply
justified in regarding his appearance as an epoch in Turkish
literature.

Baqi's example further helped to sweep away from the
language a number of old words and forms which, having
been replaced by others, had become obsolete, and were
retained only by the conservatism of the poets. These words,
although probably quite as good as those by which they
were deposed, had no longer any real life, and survived
merely as part of the traditional paraphernalia of an artificial
literary style. Baqf therefore rendered the language a service
when, by using living words in their stead, he helped to
banish them from poetic diction. Such are the services to
which Ziya Pasha alludes when he calls Bdqf the 'earliest
reformer/ and says that poetry was first moulded into proper
shape at his hands.